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U.S. Acts to Guard 
Stake in Hemisphere 


Conference of American Nations 
in Havana Will Consider 
Joint Measures 


TRADE POOL IS PROPOSED 


Drastic Plans Put Forward to Counter- 
act Growth of Nazi-Italian 
Trade and Influence 


Moving swiftly along several fronts, the 
United States has been hastening prepara- 
tions to meet the advance of the dictators 
toward the Western Hemisphere. Realiz- 
ing that time is precious and that three 
to six months may see Germany in posses- 
sion of a large new navy—an instrument 
capable of supporting a huge German- 
Italian trade drive in Latin America—the 
Roosevelt administration has been making 
its plans to cope with what it fears is a 
rapidly developing threat to the unity of 
the Americas. 

Of first importance is the conference of 
American nations scheduled to be held in 
Havana, Cuba, about the middle of this 
month. The United States has taken the 
initiative by calling this meeting, and will 
attend it determined to do everything in its 
power to make the economic and political 
ties between the Americas so strong that 
they cannot be broken even by a Hitler or 
a Mussolini. Secretary of State Hull may 
head the American delegation in order to 
direct the critical negotiations. The plan, 
broadly, is to pool the foreign trade of the 
American nations and deal as a unit with 
other countries. 


“Big Stick” 


Behind this drive to fasten a grip on the 
trade of the Americas before the dictators 
have an opportunity to make their inroads, 
are evidences that the United States is pre- 
pared to back up its words with action. At 
Montevideo, Uruguay, a few days ago, 
United States Minister Edwin C. Wilson 
declared in a formal and authorized address 
that the United States is prepared at any 
time to cooperate with other American na- 
tions in crushing all activities arising from 
outside sources threatening the political or 
the economic freedom of the Americas. A 
few days later, his words were punctuated 
by the arrival of a United States cruiser 
in the harbor of Montevideo (a Nazi plot 
had been uncovered in Uruguay), and by 
announcement in Washington that the 
Roosevelt administration would seek Con- 
gressional appropriations for the building of 
a two-ocean navy. 

What, concretely, is the nature of the 
threat confronting the Americas? It is not 
direct invasion of the United States. No 
military expert of sound judgment contends 
for a moment that Germany or Italy, or 
Japan could, at the present time, land an 
effective expeditionary force upon the coasts 
of the United States. Conceivably, small 
detachments might be disembarked at 
minor ports but not in sufficient strength 
to hold positions against the forces that 
would oppose them. Nor is it any more 
likely that a great air armada could cross 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean 
with heavy bomb loads. A few planes, 
specially built, might manage to penetrate 
the coastal defenses. But the damage they 
could do would be relatively limited. 

Of far greater concern is the possibility 
that a foreign power may seek to attack the 
United States through the establishment of 
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A Great Issue Emerges 
By WALTER E. MYER 


While it is too early to speak with certainty concerning the issues which will be placed 
before the American voters during the 1940 presidential campaign, it appears fairly clear 
that the parties are dividing on one question of very great moment, and that they may 
give the voters an opportunity to make an epochal decision. This issue relates to the 
nature of the defense measures which the American government should adopt. 

The Roosevelt administration has taken the position that we can best defend ourselves 
by helping the British to prevent a complete conquest of Europe by Germany. ‘The 
President’s position may fairly be stated in this way: It will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the United States, alone and unaided, to protect the Western Hemisphere 
against the rest of the world; against a victorious Germany supported as she is by Italy, 
and at the same time against the Japanese who are working in close association with the 
totalitarian powers. If Germany conquers Britain, she may acquire the British fleet, 
just as she has acquired the French fleet. This will give the Germans and Italians a 
navy about twice as large as ours. They will be allied with the Japanese who have a 
navy nearly as large as ours. They may run into difficulties with Russia, but we cannot 
depend upon that. It is more likely that the Nazis and Reds will make some kind of 
deal, just as they have done before. America then may stand against the world and 
may have little time to prepare to meet such a situation. It is conceivable that under 
such circumstances we may not be brought into contact with the victorious nations. 
They may choose not to extend their power to the Western Hemisphere. But we cannot 
depend upon that. It is possible that they will try to seize islands and territories in 
the Western Hemisphere which have been possessions of France, Holland, and Great 
Britain. Rather than meet such a threat by ourselves, inadequately prepared as we wilil 
be for several years, we should try very hard to see to it that Germany does not acquire 
the British fleet. We should send war materials and supplies to Britain just as if we 
were in the war. We should try to avoid getting into the war. But if we give every 
material aid to the British, the risk to us will be less than if we stand aside, allow the 
British to be crushed, and then face the rest of the world alone. 

The Republican position, if we may judge it by the addresses at the convention, 
particularly those of Governor Stassen, the temporary chairman, and former President 
Herbert Hoover; and if we may judge it by the preliminary draft of the platform, is 
along this line: Our job is to protect the Western Hemisphere, and we should not strike 
at any nation simply because we think it may attack the Western Hemisphere. We 
should wait for an attack before going to war. We may hope for British success. 
We may sell them goods. But we must not violate any law in doing so. We must not 
go farther than our neutrality act and the general neutrality obligations of nations will 
permit us to go. We should not be provocative in our relations with Germany. We 
must be determined to remain at peace unless the Germans or some other nation bring 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 


Parties Must Face 
Many Vital Issues 


Voters Will Examine Platforms of 
Democrats and GOP for 
Views on Problems 


FOREIGN ISSUES STAND OUT 


European Catastrophe Raises Score of 
New Problems for United 
States to Handle 


This article, written on June 26, before 
the Republican convention at Philadelphia 
had named its candidates, does not attempt 
to analyze the positions taken by that 
party. Instead it analyzes a number of 
great issues upon which both parties must 
express themselves clearly if American 
voters are to have the opportunity of mak- 
ing clear-cut and definite decisions. 


The political parties this year meet in 
convention under most unusual circum- 
stances. The world is in the midst of war 
and revolution. The future of every na- 
tion on earth and of individuals and fami- 
lies is insecure to a degree not known be- 
fore in modern times. Our own country, 
though more fortunate than others, does 
not escape the common danger which 
threatens civilization. Great decisions 
must be made, and wise decisions, if we are 
to escape the most terrible effects of the 
curse which has fallen upon the earth. 

In these grave and dangerous times we 
have a right to expect that our political 
leaders in both parties should rise above 
pettiness and partisanship. We have a 
right to expect statesmanship of a high 
order. Not only have the American people 
a right to expect these things, but they are 
under obligation to examine the acts of 
parties and party leaders closely to see the 
direction in which they are going. 


The Citizen’s Duty 

The first duty of the citizen is to make 
a list of some of the great issues which 
must be decided in the American nation 
soon. With these issues clearly in mind, 
one may then examine the declarations and 
promises of the parties and their leaders to 
see what decision the parties will probably 
make. It is not enough merely to read 
the party declarations to see whether 
they sound well or contain a great deal 
of truth. Both party platforms will con- 
tain much truth, of course, and so will 
every speech to which the two conventions 
listen. But many of these truths are un- 
important. The big question is how the 
parties act upon the really big issues. 

We cannot be sure what a party will 
do merely by reading its platform, for 
platforms are written largely to sound well 
and to catch voters. But a platform, taken 
along with the addresses of leaders of the 
party, means something. It usually repre- 
sents a compromise which has been worked 
out among different factions of the party. 
It represents a program upon which nearly 
all the factions can agree. Now these 
factions will continue to exist after the 
campaign is over. They will be present 
in the party if it comes to power. They 
will still have to be considered. Compro- 
mises will still have to be worked out. 
And frequently these compromises will be 
along the lines indicated by the party 
platforms. If the party platforms are 
evasive and indecisive, the legislative ac- 
tion which follows the party’s advent to 
power is likely to be evasive and indecisive. 
If, on the other hand, the party declara- 
tions, as found in the platform, are clear 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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HATEVER the outcome of the pres- 

ent European conflict, whether the 

war is won by Germany or by England, 
the world which will emerge will be a 
far different place from that which existed 
on September 3, 1939. No man alive can 
foretell the shape of things to come. Ii 
Germany should succeed in subduing the 
British as she has the French, a new 
Nazified continent would be erected on 
the ruins of the old world. But the pat- 
tern would be less clearly discernible in the 
event of a clear-cut British victory. Cer- 
tainly the old order will have passed, in 
either event, and a new Europe will emerge 
To no country are the issues more vital 
and the stakes larger than to Britain. The 
British Isles and the British Empire are 
now facing what is probably their hour 
of greatest peril. Uncertain of the future 
and fully aware of its dire possibilities, the 
people have been suddenly jolted from 
their complacency and have come to realize 
that in this hour of crisis they can no 
longer muddle through. And, indeed, their 
history of the last decade has been char- 
acterized by a policy of muddling through. 
It is the purpose of Malcolm Muggeridge, 





KING GEORGE VI 


in his new book, “The Sun Never Sets: 
(New York: Random House. $3), to exam- 
ine the history of England during the last 
decade. - As recounted by the author, the 
history of the 1930’s was characterized by 
ineptitude on the part of the government 
leaders—whatever their political aftilia- 
tions. The ruling classes of England who 
feared that the placing of a Labor govern- 
ment in power might upset the balance of 
power were soon reassured by the activities 
of Ramsay MacDonald. “Was it reason- 
able to suppose,’ Mr. Muggeridge asks. 
“that now the representatives of the many 
who worked so hard for so small a reward 
had come to power, they would refrain 
from spoiling the few who got so much 
without working at all?’’ The author makes 
this indictment of their administration: 
“Vet all that happened was that a re- 
spectable Scotsman with an irregular mous- 
tache, a rich quavering voice, and a gift 
for meandering oratory, became prime min- 
ister. What a relief it was, like hearing 
sounds downstairs which suggest a burglar 
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History of the 1930’s in England 
Retold in “The Sun Never Sets” 


and finding on investigation that it is only 
a policeman making sure no windows or 
doors have been left open by mistake. If 
this was all the Labor party amounted to— 
MacDonald—the fears it had given rise 
to were quite groundless. There was really 
nothing to worry about. By the time the 
second Labor government was formed, 
its innocuousness had come to be so taken 
for granted that few even bothered to 
transfer money abroad—that earliest of all 
symptoms of unease among the wealthy.” 

When the financial crisis of the fall of 
1931 swept over the country, forcing Eng- 
land off the gold standard, the fiction of 
maintaining a government of the workers, 
pledged to broad social and economic re- 
forms, was abandoned, and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was used to head the new National 
government. He was called a traitor to 
his party and to the workers, but the Con- 
servatives welcomed him as “titular” prime 
minister. History has yet to render its 
final verdict on Mr. MacDonald. If it is 
not kinder to him than Mr. Muggeridge is, 
he will occupy an unenviable position. 

Nor is the author more gentle with 
MacDonald’s successors. In his opinion, 
they must bear the responsibility for fail- 
ing to prepare England for the approaching 
international storm. Had Stanley Baldwin 
“but devoted a quarter of the ingenuity 
required to unset his King to unseating 
Hitler, the decade he largely dominated 
might have ended less precariously,” is Mr. 
Muggeridge’s indictment. A few voices 
had been raised, warning England of the 
impending danger, but the government 
muddled through as usual, hoping to stave 
off disaster by wishing it away. 

Unless all the signs are mistaken, Neville 
Chamberlain will go down as one of the 
saddest figures in history. Such is, indeed, 
the judgment of Mr. Muggeridge in his 
book. He does not question Chamber- 
lain’s motives, but he does portray the 
former prime minister as a stupid Don 
Quixote, determined to appease the unap- 
peasable. Here is how he handles Cham- 
berlain and his policies: 

“Having tasted appeasement, Mr. Cham- 
berlain developed a voracious appetite for 
it. He had hitherto, apart from his pro- 
nouncement that sanctions were the ‘very 
midsummer of madness,’ shown little in- 
terest in foreign affairs; now he took to 
them with a beginner’s passion and reck- 
lessness, though not luck. As, in his busi- 
ness days, he had been accustomed to go 
after a contract in person when less enter- 
prising rivals contented themselves with 
submitting a written tender, so now he 
was determined to go after peace in per- 
son. A chat with Mussolini or with Hitler, 
even a friendly nod to Stalin, would make 
all the difference. Chamber of Commerce 
Quixote, Knight of the Woeful Counte- 
nance, bearing umbrella instead of lance, 
his chivalry Rotarian, his accoutrements 
funereal, he set forth hopefully to save the 
world from an impending catastrophe.” 

England ended the decade as it had begun 
it—still muddling, still groping. Confusion 
in high circles still reigned, even after war 
had been declared. There was the convic- 
tion that England would win as she had al- 
ways won and that the blockade would 
starve Hitler's Germany into submission as 
it had the Kaiser’s. ‘After all, though there 
was a war, still there might be no war; 
after all, still it was only on other countries 
that bombs fell—Poland, Finland, Holland 
perhaps; after all, the Nazi regime might 
collapse, Hitler die, or, under the stress 
of a blockade, sue for peace.” 





But all this was not the England of 
Winston Churchill. Mr. Muggeridge might 
well have added an epilogue to his book, 
showing how,'in the face of a realized 
danger, the whole state of confusion was 
overnight replaced by a fierce and united 
determination to carry through to the bit- 
ter end. What had appeared to be weak- 


ness was transformed into dogged strength 
as the government and the people awaited 
the hour of greatest peril. 
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ROYAL TRAPPINGS 


These brilliantly uniformed guards marching around Windsor Castle symbolize the long history and the 
deeply held traditions of England. 
























What the Magazines Say 














ETER F. DRUCKER, writing in the 

July Harpers, clears up some popular 
misconceptions on the gold problem. One of 
the major fallacies frequently heard in 
discussions of gold is that the United 
States, which now owns close to 70 per 
cent of the world’s monetary gold stock, 
will eventually be left holding the bag. 
Once the United States acquires the world’s 
entire stock, it is said, foreign nations will 
demonetize gold—that is to say, make it 
worthless as currency. Such a fear, Mr. 
Drucker asserts, is baseless. On the con- 
trary, the concentration of all gold in 
American vaults will make other powers 
even more hungry for gold. For the basic 
consideration is that whether they have 
gold or not, these powers will continue to 








want American goods. For many years the 
United States has “enjoyed” a favorable 
balance of trade, selling far more abroad 
than it has purchased. That trend is cer- 
tain to continue and so long as other na- 
tions desire American goods, they will want 
gold with which to purchase the American 
dollars that must be traded in for American 
goods. Gold is thus bound to continue to 
be worth whatever the American treasury 
is willing to pay for it in dollars. ‘The 
outside world has no more power to make 
gold worthless, or even worth less, than 
the beggar on the street outside J. P. 
Morgan & Co. has the power to make 
worthless the bank notes in the firm’s till.” 

Granting that the United States is in a 
position to determine, entirely by itself, 
the value of the gold stocks which we own, 
it is nevertheless true that gold remains a 
problem of the utmost urgency. Its flow 
to the United States in unprecedented 
volume threatens the stability of interna- 
tional trade and will surely complicate the 
question of post-war reconstruction in Eu- 
rope. But the solution, the author holds, 
is beyond any single-handed action by the 
American government and must await the 
return of normal conditions in Europe. 

* * * 

Featured in the summer number of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review is an article on 
the forthcoming Mexican elections by 
Alejandro Carrillo, the secretary-general of 
the Workers’ University of Mexico. It 
would be a mistake to assume, Mr. Carrillo 
declares, that this is an ordinary political 
contest. The issue to be determined is 
fundamental—whether the reform move- 
ment of the past five years is to be retained 
or whether it is to be junked. 

The coalition of parties opposed to the 
Cardenas administration and to the candi- 
date whom President Cardenas has picked 





as his successor is straining every effort to 
make it appear that their program calls 
merely for a brake upon the more extreme 
revolutionary measures that have been in- 
troduced by the present regime. But one 
need only examine the men who have 
formed this coalition, Mr. Carrillo con- 
tends, to see that their aim is the “complete 
reversal of all that the revolution has ac- 
complished.” If this coalition, consisting 
largely of political leaders once identified 
with the regime of ex-President Calles. 
should win. it will mean the end of land 
distribution for the peasants. It will re- 
sult in the suppression of labor’s rights and 
the establishment of friendly relations with 
dictatorial regimes. 
*k * x 

The stream of refugees in Europe, 
swelled by every new conquest of the 
swastika, has provoked discussion of po- 
tential new settlements in the tropics for 
the homeless millions. In the current num- 
ber of Foreign Affairs, A. Grenfell Price, 
an authority on tropical colonization, de- 
clares that the transport of refugees to 
new settlements on a scale demanded by 
the problem would be an almost impossible 
task. There are fair, if uncertain, pros- 
pects for white refugee settlement on the 
tropical plateaus of Central America or in 
a region like Portuguese Angola. But only 
a small fraction of the refugees could hope 
to establish themselves in these areas. In 
most other areas there are numerous con- 
siderations—political, climatic, and socio- 
logical—that argue against extensive colo- 
nization. For over four centuries European 
powers sought to settle the American 
tropics with white immigrants. A few 
colonists living in the West Indies and in 
equatorial America trace their origin back 
to the earliest arrivals, proving that the 
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white man can with proper working and 
living habits survive the climate. But this 
provides no evidence that large communi- 
ties, accustomed to an entirely different 
mode of living, can hope to be established 
permanently and with some prospect of a 
stable and sound economic and social struc- 
ture. What is more, many expert scientists 
still hold to the belief that even in the 
moderate tropics the climate is enervating 
to the white man. 

The real solution to the entire problem 
of refugees, in the view of Mr. Price, 
must be sought at the source: in the eradi- 
cation of unscientific racial doctrines and 
the return by European nations to toler- 
ance and sanity. Intolerance and inhu- 
manity, he asserts, rather than anything 
else, have created the refugee problem. 
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Parties Faced 
By Vital Issues 


(Concluded from page 1) 


cut and definite, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that if the party comes to power its 
actions will be clear cut and definite. As 
1 first step, therefore, in sizing up the party 
positions, the position which has already 
been taken by the Republican party and 
which will soon be taken by the Demo- 
cratic, we may profitably describe quite 
briefly a few of the momentous issues 
which are before the American people and 
upon which the parties should make their 
positions clear. 


National Defense 


1. National defense. At other periods of 
American history we have been able to 
consider this issue calmly and unhurriedly. 
We may still be calm, but we cannot be 
unhurried. For the first time in more 
than a century, we are in some danger 
of attack by forces superior to our own. 
Germany has conquered or is in control of 
almost the whole of continental Europe. 
She has crushed resistance in France and 
has come into possession of the French 
navy in spite of the fact that the French 
made the most solemn promises not to give 
up their navy under any circumstances. 
This act of the French in surrendering 
their fleet to Germany demonstrates how 
futile are the past promises of a nation 
when it is helpless and defeated. When 
the conqueror makes demands, there is 
likely to be obedience, whatever promises 
may have been made. The British may 
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promise us solemnly that they will never 
give up their fleet, but if Germany conquers 
Britain and demands the fleet as a ransom 
and says that British cities will be de- 
stroyed and lives will be taken unless the 
fleet is turned over, it may be given up. 

There is grave danger today that Eng- 
land may be conquered this summer. And 
if she is conquered it is quite possible that 
her fleet may be given to Germany, just 
as the French fleet was. If that happens, 
the United States will stand alone among 
the democracies and will be faced across 
the Atlantic by victorious dictatorships 
who have in their possession a navy about 
twice as large as ours, and by a victorious 
nation in the Pacific whose navy is almost 
as large as ours. 

If Germany takes the British fleet, as 
she has already taken the French fleet, it 
will be some time before she can man the 
vessels and operate them. By that time 
the United States will probably have a 
large enough air fleet, if we lose no time 
in building it, so that we can protect our- 
selves against actual invasion even though 
our naval vessels are outnumbered. Whether 
or not we can keep the‘ fascist nations out 
of South America is another question. We 
certainly cannot do it unless we put forth 


every ounce of energy in building our ' 


national defense and unless the work is 
done with remarkable speed and efficiency 
and unless every effort is highly organized. 

Under the circumstances it is unworthy 
for the politicians of either party to cast 
slurs at the opposing party about prepara- 
tions which may or may not have been 





made in the past (see “Straight Thinking,” 
page 7). Any evidence, however, that 
a party may give tending to show that it 
can administer the defense program with 
peculiar skill or efficiency will be much to 
the point. 

2. To what extent should we help Eng- 
land? We cannot expect either party to be 
very specific in answering this question. 
An answer given today may be little good 
a month from now. it is possible that 
England may be defeated and entirely out 
of the picture by the time our elections 
are held. On the other hand, the British 
may still be holding on. As the campaign 
progresses, therefore, it will be important 
that the parties meet the tremendous issue 
of whether this country should help Eng- 
land ward off Germany so as to avert 
the danger which would come if the 
Germans should get the British fleet or 
whether, on the other hand, we should 
avoid embroilment in war so long as it 
is carried on in Europe and turn our 
whole and undivided attention to prepara- 
tions to meet the Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese if they should cross the waters. 

3. The parties should declare themselves 
on the question of whether we should give 
decisive aid to England short of actual 
war. The recently appointed secretary of 
war, Henry L. Stimson, has said that we 
should not only sell war supplies to Eng- 
land, but that we should deliver the sup- 
plies in our own ships, if necessary, and 
that we should convoy these ships. That 
comes very close to war. President Roose- 
velt has not advocated the convoying of 
supplies to the English but he has let 
it be known that he favors England and 
that he thinks the United States should 
build materials of war as rapidly as possible 
and that we should sell them to the British. 

There is no use to say that we will do 
these things and that we will not get into 
the war, because if we give decisive aid to 
one side there is danger that we will get 
into the war. There is, however, danger 
that we will get into war if we stand 
aside and allow England to be defeated and 
perhaps to lose her fleet. Which danger 
is the graver and more immediate? What 
should be the policy of the United States? 
It is highly desirable that both parties state 
their positions definitely on this question 
so that the voters may decide if there is 
a difference of opinion in the country. 


Military Training 


4. Compulsory military training. The 
Institute of Public Opinion poll shows 
that there has recently been a tremendous 
swing in public opinion toward universal 
military training. The latest poll, which 
was taken after the recent German victo- 
ries, indicates that about two-thirds of the 
American people favor such a program. 
The swing appears to be in that direction. 
If either party considers the trend to be 
wrong, however, it should state its position 
clearly so that the issue may be decided at 
the polls—provided, of course, that the 
logic of events does not require a decision 
and action upon that decision before the 
election occurs. 

5. Youth training. Here is 
an issue to which the people 
should give thoughtful atten- 
tion. President Roosevelt has 
proposed that all the young 
people of the nation, girls as 
well as boys, be conscripted for 
government service of some 
sort. The plan as yet is not 
very definite. Possibilities are 
now being explored. The idea 
in general is, however, that all 
the young people of a certain 
prescribed age should’ be 
obliged to undergo rigid train- 
ing under federal supervision. 
The boys may be trained to 
handle tools or to do mechani- 
cal work, and the girls may be 
trained in nursing or in house- 
hold arts. The idea is to 
give a needed discipline to 
youth and to train the young 
people to do the kind of work 
which may be required of 
them if the country should 
go to war. 





POLICY MAKERS AT THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Henry P. Fletcher, former chairman of the Republican National Committee, John D. M. Hamilton, present 
chairman of the committee, and Alf M. Landon, Republican candidate for the presidency in 1936. 


If this plan, when it takes definite form, 
calls for the youth of the nation to be 
brought together into camps under federal 
officers, a sharp issue will develop—one 
which will stir the emotions of the Ameri- 
can people deeply. On the one side it will 
be argued that such a plan will check the 
tendency toward softness in youth; that it 
will promote health, develop patriotism, 
discourage snobbery among the different 
classes of the people, and that in addition it 
will train young people to the work which 
needs to be done if the country is to be 
strong and protect itself. 

On the other side, it will be argued 
that youth can be better trained by the 
schools than by any other agency quickly 
devised; that if the government wishes a 
more intensive training of youth along 
vocational lines it should turn money over 
to the schools for additional vocational 
work; that in no case should young people 
be taken out of the schools and brought to- 
gether under the control of some other 
agency. 


Economic Preparedness 


6. Preparation for trade war. This gen- 
eral problem of the effect of German vic- 
tory upon American trade is dealt with in 
a main article of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
this week. Here in brief is the problem: 
If Germany wins the war, as it appears she 
may, she will control the resources of the 
European continent. She will determine the 
conditions on which goods may be bought 
and sold in a European nation. The Ger- 
mans will do away with the present system 
of international trade, and will carry on 
commerce on a barter basis. They will be 
able, for example, to say to Argentina: “We 
will buy a certain amount of your beef 
and wheat if you will buy an equivalent 
amount of machinery from Germany, or 
another country designated by Germany. 
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We will not use gold. We will trade goods 
for goods.” In such a case Argentina 
might be obliged to make the deal. She 
cannot sell her meat and wheat to the 
United States. She will sell them, then, to 
Germany, but by doing so she will be com- 
pelled to buy her imports from Germany. 
Otherwise she cannot dispose of her wheat 
and meat. This means that the American 
producers of machinery and other goods 
which we export will be left out. Our 
traders can probably not compete with all 
of Europe acting singly and unitedly under 
the leadership of Germany. 

Under these circumstances, what shall we 
do? What steps will we take to protect our 
exporters? What steps will we take to hold 
South American trade? Will we allow our- 
selves to be squeezed out of the interna- 
tional market by the victorious dictator 
nations? Or will we work to hold at least 
the trade of Latin America? Will we agree 
to buy their surplus products if they will 
buy goods from us? If so, how will we 
keep these products from competing with 
the products of American farmers? 

This is a question so, big that the future 
prosperity and stability of America may 
depend upon the wisdom of the answer. 
Is it too much to expect that our party 
leaders will find answers to that question? 


Relations with Japan 

7. Japanese relations. Shall the United 
States continue to keep its fleet in the 
Pacific? Shall it continue to threaten 
Japan in an effort to keep the Japanese 
from taking the Philippines or the Dutch 
East Indies, from which we get our rubber? 
Or, on the other hand, shall we try, 
if it is possible to do so, to make a 
deal with Japan, surrendering any claim to 
determine what she does in Asia provided 
she recognizes the Monroe Doctrine and 
gives us assurance of trade privileges in 
Asia? Shall we try to develop an un- 
derstanding with her so that we may 
safely withdraw our fleet from the Pacific 
and keep it in the Atlantic so that it will 
ke between us and victorious Germany 
and Italy? Or is it too late to come to 
terms with Japan? Is she already definitely 
a member of the German-Italian alliance? 
These questions are among the most im- 
portant which confront the United States. 

The seven questions which we have 
outlined are among the new issues which 
have arisen to great prominence as a re- 
sult of the war and of the developments 
which have come out of it. We have not 
mentioned the grave issues of unem- 
ployment and public finance, relief, national 
debt, and the farm situation. We have not 
talked about the road to prosperity and 
how to reach it. These problems have 
been threshed out a number of times by 
the parties. They are still important and 
call for serious consideration. It happens, 
however, that they are overshadowed at 
the present moment by the threatening 
problems which have come recently upon 
us and which call for prompt attention if 
our future is to be assured. 
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MEN WHO WILL FLY FOR UNCLE SAM 


Scenes like this mass formation of flying cadets ot the U. 


5S. Army’s basic training school at Randolph Field, 


Texas, soon will be duplicated at two new training centers, whose potential output will be 7,000 Air Corps officers 
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The Hame Front 


Although Congress has appropriated _bil- 
lions of dollars for defense, this step is but 
the beginning of the nation’s preparedness 
effort. Scores of knotty production prob- 
lems must be untangled before guns, tanks, 
and planes begin rolling off the assembly 
lines, and before warships are launched. The 
job of untangling these problems occupied 
key departments of the federal government 
last week. 

Already the ranks of the Defense Advisory 
Commission have been swelled by the recruit- 
ment of 30 industrial and financial leaders 
to assist Edward Stettinius, William Knud- 
sen, Chester Davis, Harriet Elliott, and the 
other commission members. The executive 
staff may soon number at least 100 authorities 
—men and women capable of assisting the gov- 
ernment to perfect the defense program. 
As these plans took shape, further develop- 
ments occurred elsewhere: 

1. President Roosevelt named Colonel 
Frank Knox, Republican vice-presidential 
candidate in 1936, to succeed Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Edison, who resigned to 
run for the governorship of New Jersey 
Henry L. Stimson (see page 6) was appointed 
secretary of war, following Harry Woodring’s 


apparently forced resignation. The moves 
were recognized as an effort to achieve a 
coalition cabinet, although the Republican 


party, gathering in Philadelphia for its na- 
tional convention, voiced severe criticism. 
It was expected that the Senate would con- 
firm the appointments soon after resuming 
its session today. 

2. The debate over the President’s pro- 
posed “universal government service” plan 
for young men and women awaited more con- 
crete details, which the President promised 
to send Congress soon. Meanwhile, Senator 
Edward Burke of Nebraska and Representa- 
tive James Wadsworth of New York intro- 
duced identical bills calling for compulsory 
military service. The measures would require 
all men between the ages of 18 and 65 
to register for service. Those between 21 
and 45 would be made eligible for. eight 
months of training and service in the army, 
while those under 21 and over 45 would be 
trained for home defenses. 

3. On the eve of the Republican national 
convention, Congress recessed until July 1. 
Before leaving, however, the members passed 





In addition, 3,600 aerial navigators and bombordiers will be trained each 12 months 


a tax bill designed to yield about one billion 
dollars a year in new taxes, and sent it to 
the White House. They also voted to raise 
the national debt limit from $45 to $49 
billion. The House quickly approved the 
bill calling for a four billion dollar, two-ocean 
navy—the world’s largest. 

4. The United States and the 20 other 
nations belonging to the Pan American Union 
will send their foreign ministers to Havana be- 
tween July 17 and 20 for a special conference. 
The representatives will consider the new 
problems faced by the Western Hemisphere 
as a result of the war (see article on page 1). 


Red Cross Problems 


Raising money and transporting food and 
clothing to Europe are not the only problems 


which the Red Cross faces today. After 
the supplies reach Europe, there is the 
task of seeing that they are used for the 
benefit of the right persons in Belgium, 
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Holland, and France. Unless constant vigi- 
lance is exercised, quantities of food might 
quickly fall into the hands of the German 
army. 

To avoid this, Red Cross officials refuse to 
release their supplies unless they personally 
can supervise the distribution. Their in- 
sistence on this condition was flatly opposed 
by German authorities in Poland for a time, 
but was finally agreed to after much nego- 
tiation. 

Today, the Red Cross has collected over 
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$15,000,000 of its $20,000,000 goal. In 
addition, the government is spending $50,000,- 
000 for the purchase of surplus foods, which 
will be turned over to the Red Cross for 
distribution. The Red Cross was recently 
able to purchase a large quantity of sur- 
plus World War supplies from the War De- 
partment at an extremely low price. In- 
cluded in the sale were 100,000 pairs of trench 
shoes, 43 portable field kitchens, and 100 
horse-drawn ambulances. Although these vari- 
ous developments are encouraging, there is 
nothing in the news from Europe to suggest 
that they more than begin to meet the 
tremendous needs. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Encouraging progress is being made in the 
search for synthetic rubber. The most re- 
cently developed substitute for natural rubber 
is Ameripol, a product of the Goodrich Com- 
pany, made from petroleum by-products, 
natural gas, air, and soap. Petroleum is also 
used by the Standard Oil Company in the 
manufacture of Buna, a substitute which 
announced some months ago. Other 
substitutes include du Pont’s Neoprene and 
the Dow Chemical Company’s Thiokol. 

It would cost an estimated $150,000,000 
or $200,000,000 to build plants which could 


was 


produce enough synthetic rubber for our 
annual needs—about 600,000 tons a year. 
At first, the cost of the substitutes would be 


higher than the price of natural rubber. But 
volume production and further perfection of 
the processes are expected to lower the costs 
considerably. 

The time involved in changing over to the 
production of synthetic rubber is not so long 
as might be expected. Chemical authorities 
say that within a few months plants could 
be in operation, turning out about 60 per cent 
of the nation’s needs. Within a year, they 
estimate, the output could “meet a substan- 
tially large emergency need.” In no way, it 
is said, are the synthetic products inferior 
to natural rubber. In fact, the substitutes 
are severely tested to prove that they are 
at least equal or superior to ordinary rubber. 
And in some respects, such as resistance to 
deterioration by contact with oil, the 
thetics are vastly superior. 


Statue of Liherty 


During the week that saw Germany hand 
down the terms of surrender to conquered 
France, it was recalled that the Statue of 
Liberty had arrived just 55 years ago in 
New York, a gift to America from the people 
of France. Among the French citizens, sor- 
rowing over the bitterness of their defeat, 
are aged, white-haired men and women who, 
as children nearly 60 years ago, contributed 
small coins to help pay for the memorable 
present. 

In the 1870's, France was recovering from 
a defeat by Germany in the Franco-Prussian 
war, when a group of Frenchmen proposed the 
gift of a gigantic statue to the United States. 
Congress accepted, and designated Bedloe’s 
Island in New York harbor as the site. To 
raise a fund of $700,000, thousands of French 
men, women, and children added their small 
contributions to the sums given by 180 
cities and communities. In this country, 
$300,000 was collected for the expenses of 
building the statue’s pedestal. 

The statue’s construction was a feat which 
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commanded all the artistic and engineering 
skill of Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, the French 
sculptor who directed the undertaking. After 
the statue was landed in New York in 1885 
it was over a year before the assembling was 
completed. 

For many years, now, the Statue of Lib. 
erty has been a symbolic landmark to millions 
of ocean travelers, leaving or entering New 
York harbor. Always a welcome sight to 
homeward bound voyagers, it stands—a bea- 
con light of democracy—in a world where 
free institutions are being subjected to their 
greatest tests. 


Albert Einstein 


Seven years ago, Albert Einstein fled the 
persecution which his race was. suffering in his 
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When it was announced that a fleet of 23 of these speedy 70- 
navy to the manufacturer for sale to Britain, a cry of protest a: 
can defenses would not be weakened by the sale because newer a 


sold. 


native country. He would have preferred to 
spend the declining years of his life in the 
surroundings which always had been home 
to him—where he had done the work that 
led to a Nobel prize. But racial discrimina- 
tion became so intolerable that even his op- 
portunities to explore the realms of physics 
and mathematics were imperiled under the 
Nazi regime. 

Refuge offered him in the United 
States, where Princeton University made it 
possible for him to continue his studies 
and teaching. Only the experts could fully un- 
derstand his theories of relativity, but every- 
one realized and appreciated that his was 
one of the world’s greatest minds. Einstein, 
in return, soon took the first steps to become a 
citizen of his adopted country. Recently, 
he passed his final examination in this process, 
and next October he will be sworn in as a full 
citizen. 

Thomas Mann, 


was 


the famous author, is an- 
other man who has sought refuge in this 
country. Not his race, but his ideas and be- 
liefs were repugnant to the authorities of his 
native country, and he was forced into exile. 
Thousands of other men and women—some 
famous, others unknown—have been in flight 
these past few years, and many have come 
to our shores in their quest for safety and 
freedom. 
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Refugee Regimes 
Probably never before in modern history 
has a single capital harbored so many gov- 
) ernments as have now taken refuge in Lon- 
don. Immediately after the start of the war 
in September, the British pledged to restore 
the independence of the Czech people. A 
committee of Czech patriots was formed and 
began to operate as a governing body en- 
ioving diplomatic recognition. When Poland 
fell to the German invader in 18 days, a 
Polish government was organized in Angers, 


France. and it has now moved to the British 
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speedy 70-foot torpedo boats were to be turned back by the 
f protest arose in Congress. The administration argued that Ameri- 
use newer and better boats would be obtained in place of the ones 
rary to a 1917 law and the project was dropped. 


where it continues to organize and 
train refugees for the fighting services. The 
Norwegian king, Haakon, and the Dutch 

: queen, Wilhelmina, have both taken up resi- 
dence in London and though their govern- 
ments can render little or no effective aid in 
the struggle against Germany, they can re- 
tain the authority of independent states to be 
established again in their own countries when 

and if Germany is defeated. 

! The situation with regard to France is 
ambiguous. The government of Marshal Pe- 
tain still functions in French territory. But 
against this is the fact that a new gov- 
ernment, composed of Frenchmen who have 
escaped to England and are determined to 

: carry on the struggle, is now being set up 
with the British government’s blessings. Mar- 
shal Petain has disowned those Frenchmen 
who are appealing, from London, for con- 
tinued resistance. Nevertheless, the London 
provisional committee is being formed and 

} it may seek to carry on the fight with the 
aid of the French colonies. This existence of 
rival regimes, in the opinion of observers, 
May result in civil war in France and lead 
the German and Italian occupational armies 
to assume an even greater control of France’s 
internal affairs than has been imposed by the 
armistice treaties. 


A King Goosestepas 

Rumania, under the agile direction of her 
nionarch, has decided to become what is 
Virtually a Nazi state with remote control 
from Berlin. Realistically abandoning the 
thin threads of a defensive alliance that 
bound him to the British, King Carol has 
proclaimed a new state organization, openly 
totalitarian and pro-Nazi, and has _ taken 
concrete steps to beg the grace of Berlin. 
His first move was to disband the Party 


capital 


of National Renaissance, from which the pro- 
Nazi Iron Guard organization had been ex- 
cluded, and to replace it with a new state 
organization to be called the Party of the 


Nation. The change of name was not a 
mere formality. It was suggestive of the 
sharp about-face that Carol had executed. 


For the Iron Guardists, whom the monarch 
now courts, would not join the new party 
until all traces of the past regime had been 
wiped out. But a year ago, Carol ordered 
great numbers of Iron Guard members 
rounded up and executed. It was as bold a 
gesture of defiance to Chancellor Hitler as any 
Balkan government dared make. Now the 
Iron Guard has been raised to a position of 
special prominence in the state and Carol has 
promised that “all those responsible for the 
murder of Iron Guard members over the past 
few years” will be tried and punished. 

It was patently the surrender of France 
which caused Carol to seek the friendship 
of Germany. And it is indicative of the 
topsy-turvy brought to Europe by the Hitler 
conquests that Rumanian oil is now moving 
into German-occupied France to be used 
in the immediate future in the attack upon 
Great Britain. 

The action of Carol in taking the initiative 
to submit to Hitler is regarded by some 
observers as an effort to gain the support of 
Germany against revisionist claims of Hungary 
and Bulgaria upon Rumanian territory, and 
perhaps too against the claims of Russia. 
For unconfirmed border clashes between So- 
viet and Rumanian troops may foreshadow a 
demand by Moscow for the return of Bes- 
sarabia, the northeastern province which Ru- 


mania obtained from Russia in the World 
War. 
Japan Tempted 

While it is not an invariable rule, the 
Japanese government likes to make major 
moves when its most formidable naval ri- 


vals, the United States and England, are oc- 
cupied with matters remote from the Far 
East. It has, therefore, been something of 
a surprise that during the last two months of 
intensified warfare in Europe, Japan en- 
gaged in no blitzkrieg of her own. The Tokyo 
government did force Britain to come to an 


agreement over the long-standing dispute 
involving Chinese government funds _ held 
in British vaults at Tientsin. And it also 


proclaimed to the world, after the collapse of 
the Netherlands, that it would tolerate no 
change in the territorial status of the Dutch 
East Indies. But these are relatively minor 
gestures for a power that is determined to 
establish a “‘new order” in East Asia. 
Censorship of outgoing cables from Tokyo 
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CARRIES ON 


General Charles de Gaulle, one of the Frenchmen who 
refuse to recognize the armistice signed with Germany 
and Italy. He has organized a French National Com- 
mittee in London for the purpose of mobilizing the re- 
sources of the French Empire to carry on the war. 






FORETASTE OF COMING EVENTS IN MEXICO? 


Forty persons were reported injured in this clash between Mexican 


Mexico City a few days ago. 


The battle was an incident in the bitter 


socialists in the 
campaign which 


law students and 
presidential 


Streets of 
threatens to 


plunge the nation into civil war. 


is extremely rigid at the moment. But hints 
have crept into correspondents’ cables sug- 
gesting that the comparative inactivity of the 
Japanese is due to an internal struggle be- 
tween two schools of political thought. There 
faction that believes now is the time 
for the Japanese navy to strike in the South 
Pacific. It maintains that the United States 
will do nothing to oppose Japan so long 
as the British fleet remains jeopardized in 
the Atlantic. The more cautious group would 
discourage any move that may end American 
nonintervention. 


is a 


As this paper goes to press, there are re- 
ports of Japanese seizure of French Indo- 
China ports, apparently on the pretense that 
supplies to the Chungking government are 
being shipped through Indo-China. If true, 
the Japanese will have established 
very close to the Dutch East Indies. 


Armistice Terms 


The following are the terms of armistice 
imposed upon France by Germany and Italy: 

1. Nazi troops are to occupy, as indicated 
on the map on this page, all of France north 
of an irregular sawtooth line running between 
the Swiss city of Geneva and Tours, as well 
as the entire west coast down to the Spanish 
frontier. Included in the area of occupation— 
altogether about half of France—is the city 
of Paris. France’s eastern frontier with Italy 
is to be demilitarized for a depth of 30 miles, a 
small part of this zone to be occupied by 
Italian forces. 

2. France agrees fighting not 
only on the mainland but in her colonies and 
mandates as well. Frenchmen who continue 
the resistance will be regarded as rebels. This 
provision makes the committee organized in 
London to rally refugee Frenchmen for a re- 
newed struggle an insurgent body guilty of 
treason against the French government. 

3. France’s entire military forces are to be 
demobilized and disarmed and French muni- 
tions are to be placed at the disposition of 
Germany and Italy to be used at their dis- 
cretion. The French government will be 
permitted a small force, its number fixed by 
Germany and Italy, for the maintenance of 
order in the unoccupied zone. 

4. The French merchant marine is to be 
placed under the direction of Germany. The 
French fleet is to be surrendered to Germany 
and Italy, but the two victors have pledged 
not to use the fleet in their struggle against 
Britain, except for a few units to be used 
by them for mine-sweeping purposes. 

5. France’s entire system of communica- 
tions, repaired at France’s cost, to be placed 
at the disposal of Germany. 

6. In the French African colonies, all re- 
gions bordering on Italian possessions are to 
be demilitarized. The coasts of French Soma- 
liland, near Italian-owned Ethiopia, are like- 
wise to be demilitarized. And Italy is to have 
full rights in the harbor of Jibuti. 

7. All French’ naval bases in the Mediter- 
ranean to be demilitarized. 

8. France is to bear the cost of the German 
occupation. 

9. German and Italian prisoners, as well as 
spies in French prisons, are to be released. 


bases 


to cease all 


German nationals, who have taken refuge in 
France from Nazi persecution, are to be 
turned over to Berlin as may be demanded. 
French prisoners in German hands are to 
be held as hostages until the end of the war. 


A GREAT ISSUE EMERGES 


(Concluded from page 1) 

the war to the Western Hemisphere. While 
the Republicans have not definitely expressed 
themselves on this point, their position im- 
plies that they do not consider a German at- 
tack upon the Western Hemisphere inevitable. 
They think that by preparing as quickly as 
possible we may make ourselves so strong 
that no other nation will attempt conquest 
anywhere in the Americas. We may then save 
the Western Hemisphere from foreign con- 
quest and at the same time ourselves 
from the admitted costs and horrors of war. 

In choosing between these two positions, 
the voters will be obliged to do quite a little 


save 


guessing. Certain facts they may acquire, 
facts relative to the size of our armed forces, 


the degree to which we are prepared, the size 
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FRANCE IN DEFEAT 


The northern half of France, under the terms of the 

armistice signed with Hitler, will be occupied by German 

troops. The Italians will occupy a small zone along 
the French frontier. 


of the forces which may come against us. But 
whether one cares to admit it or not, his pol- 
icy will be based partly on his guess as to 
what Hitler’s policy may be respecting the 
Western Hemisphere and as to our power to 
meet any threat which may appear. One must 
balance the danger of getting into the Eu- 
ropean war against the danger which we will 
face if we stay out of it and then have war 
thrust upon us when we stand alone. To a 
certain extent we act in the dark when we 
make these great decisions, for there are many 
needed facts which no one can have. This, 
however, is undoubtedly true: We should base 
our decisions upon as much fact as we can 
acquire, and upon as extensive an examination 
of evidence and opinion as we can make. 
These are times when patriotism calls upon 
every citizen to be not only well intentioned 
but well informed—well informed and 
thoughtful upon the wisdom of decisions 
which may be made this summer, on which the 
safety of the American republic may depend. 
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THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE IN PARIS 


The magnificent monument was started by Napoleon in 1806 to commemorate his own exploits 


It was 


finished in 1836 
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The End of the Third Republic 


ITH the overrunning of France by 

the German armies and the signing 
of the armistice at Compiegne, the Third 
Republic comes to an end. Whatever final 
disposition is made of France at the con- 
clusion of the present war, the period 
of its history known as the Third Re- 
public is dead. Whether the France of 
the future will be little more than a German 
province, in the event of a German vic- 
tory, or whether it will be united to Eng- 
land in a tight federation, or whether the 
Fourth Republic will 
emerge, in the event 
of a British victory- 
whichever of these 
courses the France of 
the future follows, 
the era of the Third 
Republic is gone for- 
ever. 

The Third Repub- 
lic was born of the 
Franco-Prussian War 
DAVID S. MUZZEY of 1870-1871.  Fol- 

lowing the 
of the French armies 
poleon III and the capture of the 
emperor himself at Sedan, the Second 
French Empire collapsed and a republican 
form of government was established—the 
same form of government that survived 
the World War and endured until the re- 
cent military catastrophe. 





defeat 
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Elements of Weakness 


But there were elements of weakness in 
the Third Republic. It was set up as a 
compromise form of government to unite 
the various political elements in France 
Following the defeat of the armies of 
Napoleon III, a National Assembly was 
elected to make peace terms with Germany. 
The peace treaty was signed at Frankfurt 
on May 10, 1871. Before the Assembly 
could embark upon the task of reconstruc- 
tion and establish a permanent form of 
government, it had to conduct a civil war 
with the city of Paris. The Parisians had 
risen up in rebellion against the National 
Assembly, fearing that it intended to re- 
store a monarchical form of government. 
They established the Commune, which 
had its own army and which held out 
against the army of the National Assembly 
for two months. Thus within less than a 
year Paris had been besieged twice; first by 
the Germans and later by the army of the 
National Assembly. 

The restoration of peace with Germany 
and the overthrow of the Commune did 
not, however, settle France’s difficulties, 
for the country was still divided over the 
form of government which should be es- 
tablished. The National Assembly had 
been elected for the purpose of governing 
France temporarily and of making peace 


with Germany. It had not been given 
specific authority to draft a constitution or 
to govern permanently. Nevertheless, it 
did govern the country for four years 
and it finally drew up the constitutional 
framework of the Third Republic. 


The Constitution 


The reason for the delay in drawing 
up the constitution was the division in 
the National Assembly. There were three 
parties: the republican, led by Gambetta, 
Jules Ferry, and Jules Favre who had first 
proclaimed the republic; and two mon- 
archist factions, each seeking to restore 
the throne to its candidate. None of the 
parties had the majority necessary to se- 
cure the adoption of its plan. 

The constitution which was finally ac- 
cepted in 1875 was a compromise. As one 
author has described it, ‘“‘the Chamber of 
Deputies was the democratic element in 
the constitution; the Senate was the aris- 
tocratic element; the president was the 
roval element.” The Chamber was to be 
elected directly by the people by universal 
manhood suffrage (recently extended to 
women). The Senate was to be elected 
by the local governments, and the presi- 
dent by the members of the Chamber and 
the Senate sitting jointly. Thus, the 
Senate was to act as a check upon the 
Chamber and was supposed to be more 
conservative than the lower body, and the 
president was supposed to be above party 
and faction and to represent the nation 
as a whole. 

This governmental structure was itself 
a source of weakness in time of crisis. 
No cabinet could remain in power which 
could not command the support of a major- 
ity in the Chamber and the Senate. The 
president had no power to dissolve parlia- 
ment until the end of its term. Because 
of the numerous political parties in France 
and the shifting alliances among the groups, 
cabinets were frequently forced to resign, 
to make way for those who could command 
a majority. In normal times, these cabinet 
crises were not serious, but, as recent 
history shows, they were disastrous in time 
of external danger. On more than one 
occasion, Hitler has taken advantage of a 
French cabinet crisis to launch one of his 
spectacular moves. 

It is true that the collapse of France 
was due, at least partially, to internal 
causes. At a time of menacing danger, 
when strong leadership was essential, no 
leader of sufficient stature appeared on 
the horizon. Political corruption played 
its part in contributing to the downfall of 
the Third Republic. But equally to blame 
for the disaster was the very structure of 
the Third Republic itself, which made it 
difficult for the government to rise to 
the occasion to meet external danger. 
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RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT is the 

fourth President who has called Henry 
L. Stimson to serve the United States gov- 
ernment in high offices, including three 
cabinet posts. It was 29 years ago that Wil- 
liam Howard Taft appointed the New York 
lawyer as secretary of war. Under Calvin 
Coolidge. Stimson went to Nicaragua on a 
special diplomatic assignment, and later 
served as governor-general of the Philip- 
pines. When Hoover was inaugurated, 
Stimson was asked to join the cabinet as 
secretary of state. 

Now he returns to the cabinet, replacing 
Secretary of War Woodring. A lifelong 
Republican, Stimson was unsuccessful in 
his only attempt to win an elective office, 
the governorship of New York. However, 
his abilities have won the recognition of 
many Republican leaders, beginning with 
Theodore Roosevelt, who appointed him as 
the United States attorney for southern 
New York, his first public office. 

During the New Deal, Stimson has been 
a frequent visitor in the nation’s capital, 
where his c stination is the Department of 
State. Cordell Hull, his successor, wel- 
comes these visits, because he and Stimson 
have many similar ideas about world af- 
fairs. On a number of occasions when 
Hull’s policies or beliefs have been at- 
tacked, Stimson has jumped to the defense, 
writing long letters for publication in the 
New York Times on these subjects. 

During the long fight to revise the neu- 
trality laws, Stimson publicly supported 
the administration’s case for a change. Just 
a few days before his appointment to the 
cabinet was announced, he urged the com- 
plete repeal of “our ill-starred so-called 
neutrality ventures.” Hull, Stimson be- 
lieves, is one of the nation’s greatest secre- 
taries of state. The two men frequently 
play croquet together at Woodley, Stim- 
son’s Washington mansion, which has been 
occupied in recent years by Adolf Berle, 
Jr., assistant secretary of state under Hull. 

In and out of public life during his 73 
years, Stimson has maintained a law prac- 
tice in New York City during his periods 
of retirement. A seasoned diplomat, he 
also knows the ways of the War Depart- 
ment from experience, and knows, too, the 
problems of warfare from his overseas 
service as a colonel in the United States 
army during the World War 

In the same speech during which he 
called for repeal of our neutrality laws, 
Stimson also urged greater speed in the 
shipment of armaments to Great Britain, 
even “in our own ships and under convoy 
if necessary.” He also came out in favor 
of allowing British and French ships, either 
naval or commercial, to enter American 
ports for refueling and repairs. In every 
respect, he agrees with President Roose- 
velt’s policies toward the war. 

When news of Stimson’s appointment ar- 
rived at the Senate, both Democrats and 
Republicans showed their surprise by hold- 
ing hurried consultations in small groups 
on the Senate floor. .jome opposition de- 
veloped, but it was believed that the ap- 
pointment would soon be confirmed. 


HENRY L. STIMSON 





HEN the Mexicans go to the polls 

on July 7 to choose a successor to 
President Lazaro Cardenas, they will find 
a number of names on the ballot. But 
they are likely to give serious attention 
only to the two chief contenders, General 
Juan Andreu Almazan and General Man- 
uel Avila Camacho. The generals, suppress- 
ing a bluntness of speech commonly linked 
with the military mind, have been conduct- 
ing a campaign that is a model of cautious 
noncommitment. From their public state- 
ments it would be practically impossible 
to define clearly what each candidate stands 
for. Despite the efforts of each group to 
brand the other’s candidate as reactionary 
or radical, the issue that presents itself 
to the Mexican voter already confused by 
shattered party lines is not nearly so clear 
cut. What is clear is that both men are 
anxious to get the job and in discreet 
pursuit of that end both are hewing to a 
line whence no chips may fall. 

General Camacho is generally conceded 
to have the support of President Cardenas, 
although the latter has refrained from 
speaking his mind too openly. But the 
chief labor unions, the peasants’ confedera- 
tion, and the all-powerful Party of the 
Mexican Revolution have been outspoken 
in throwing their aid behind Camacho, in 
the belief that he will carry on the revolu- 
tionary program of the last five years. 
Without denying that that was his inten- 
tion, he has spoken frequently of the ne- 
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JUAN ALMAZAN MANUEL CAMACHO 
cessity for moderation and for consolidation 
of the gains achieved. 

The very opposite is true of General 
Almazan. Supported by the landowners 
who have bitterly fought the land expro- 
priation program, by the foreign interests 
and businessmen who regard the Cardenas 
program as communist and revolutionary, 
Almazan has gone out of his way to placate 
the labor unions and the peasants. And 
he has carried on a campaign that even 
his opponents cencede to be extremely 
clever, appealing, and effective. 

Informed opinion believes that Camacho, 
as of today, has the edge over Almazan. 
But the latter has been issuing warnings 
that unless the elections are “honestly” 
conducted, he will take action. What that 
action would be is not indicated. But 
Almazan, like Camacho, is an old hand at 
revolutions, so it would surprise no one if 
the sporadic shootings now taking place 
between rival factions were turned into 
something resembling civil war. 

Almazan, 49 years old, comes from a 
wealthy landowning family. He once 
studied medicine but left school to join 
in the 1910 Revolution. Besides inheriting 
a fortune, he has become rich through his 
business enterprises, especially road 
building. Camacho is some years younger 
than his rival. He is a lawyer by profes- 
sion and a renowned sportsman. At his 
estate he maintains a string of polo ponies 
and has even brought American polo teams 
to Mexico, at his own expense, to match 
his ponies. Despite his wealthy background, 
he has long been in intimate association 
with poverty-bred President Cardenas. The 
two men fought together in 1923 against 
the de la Huerta revolution and both were 
raised to the general’s rank for their pains. 
When Cardenas was elected to the presi- 
dency, he entrusted his friend with im- 
portant defense missions, finally appointing 
him secretary of national defense. 
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U. S. Seeks to Improve Cultural 
Relations with Latin America 


AR-REACHING changes are taking 

place in the relations between the United 
States and Latin America. The military, 
naval, diplomatic, and commercial ties be- 
tween this country and its neighbors in the 
Western Hemisphere are being repaired and 
strengthened to meet the strains of a chang- 
ing world. Already Congress has warned 
that the United States will not tolerate the 
transfer of territories in the Western Hem- 
isphere by one non-American country to 
another. A second development is the pro- 
posed gigantic corporation to control all 
foreign trade of North and South America 
(see page 1). 

These, and other moves by President 
Roosevelt, Congress, the army, the navy, 
and the State Department foretell some of 
the readjustments which may be expected 
between the two continents. The extent 
of this action is so vast that it tends to 
obscure the work carried on by another 
government agency in bringing the Amer- 
icas closer together. This is the Division 
of Cultural Relations in the Department of 
State. 

Its staff of seven men and women is not 
occupied with a task which makes headline 
news. Its annual appropriation—less than 
$50,000 a year—is nothing when compared 
with the two billion dollars which may be 
required to finance the suggested foreign 
trade corporation. Nevertheless, its achieve- 
ments in bringing the peoples of North 
and South America closer together through 
mutual understanding in art, music, litera- 
ture, and education may well prove to be 
immeasurable in the critical years that lie 
ahead. 

By now, it is well known that the people 
of the United States have largely neglected 
to get acquainted with the accomplishments 
of the other Americans. Moreover, it is 
said, Latin Americans have not been very 
well informed about us. At best, the 
various efforts to bring about a better cul- 
tural understanding which have been pro- 
moted by clubs, schools, and other organi- 
zations in this country, were scattered 
attempts. And there was no official clearing- 
house to encourage and help these private 
undertakings. 

Less than two years ago, the government 
recognized that such an agency was needed, 
and provided for the establishment of the 
Division of Cultural Relations in the State 
Department. In general, the division was 
designed to “make friends for the United 
States abroad through the development of 
a greater understanding and appreciation of 
the best contributions which this country 
may exchange with other nations.”  Al- 
though intended to promote this program 
everywhere in the world, the division has 
been chiefly concerned with what it can 


do to reach the various nations of Latin 
America. 

Above all, the intention is not to propa- 
gandize—to ‘‘sell” American ways and ideas 
to neighboring nations. On the other hand, 
the division helps to promote the exchange 
of professors, teachers, and students by 
the schools and universities of this country 
with those of other nations. It encourages 
the exchange and spread of culture between 
the two continents through music concerts 
and art exhibitions. Libraries in this nation 
are helped to acquire original and translated 
works of Latin American authors, while 
similar efforts are made to increase the 
distribution of our books, magazines, and 
other publications in the neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Closer ties are also developed through 
the promotion of radio broadcasts and 
through the exhibitions of American cul- 
tural products at international expositions. 
In all these aims can be ‘seen the intention 
to cultivate better understanding on the 
simple basis of more extensive cultural ac- 
quaintances. 

Naturally, the division’s limited funds 
cannot finance the varied ways in which 
these purposes are being carried out. The 
Department of State, of course, pays this 
nation’s obligations under the exchange of 
students and teachers. Otherwise, the un- 
dertakings are the work of private organi- 
zations, or of such government agencies 
as the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of Interior. What the division 
does is to serve as a clearing house for a 
school which might desire to secure some 
works of Latin American art; a club or an 
orchestra interested in South American 
music; a group of libraries wishing to ac- 
quire works of Brazilian authors; or an 
organization fostering the study of the 
Spanish language. The division furnishes 
advice and information on these and many 
other subjects. 

However, it deals more frequently with 
national organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Library Association. For example, last 
fall the division arranged a series of four 
conferences which were attended by promi- 
nent men and women representing scores 
of nationally organized clubs, societies, edu- 
cational associations, and music and art 
federations. These leaders considered 
specifically the ways in which the United 
States can better cooperate with Latin 
America in the fields of art, music, educa- 
tion, library problems, and_ publications. 
From the meetings, the division received 
helpful information, while the leaders ob- 
tained a picture of the work being done 
and encouragement to advance the exchange 
of culture between our nation and neigh- 
boring peoples. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


UNIVERSITY OF CHILE AT SANTIAGO 
The United States exchanges university scholarships with a number of Latin-American nations. 














- Straight Thinking - 








The Pot and the Kettle 


N political discussions thinking is fre- 

quently confused by one-sided attacks 
upon opponents. A politician will make 
sweeping charges against the opposing 
party while omitting any reference to what 
his own party has done. This happens even 
though the records of both parties are 
about the same. This is the old case of 
“the pot calling the kettle black.” We see 
evidence of this confusion in the handling 
of the defense issue. Last month President 
Roosevelt in one of his fireside chats spoke 
of the defense program as beginning seven 
years ago, that is, when he took office. He 
referred to the inaction of the previous 
administration, that of President Hoover, 
and told what had been done since he as- 
sumed office. 

As a matter of fact, little was done to 
prepare the United States for war during 
the Hoover administration, and not much 
was done during the early years of the 
Roosevelt administration. The reason is 
that until about 1935 the dangers coming 
from Nazi preparations were not clearly 
seen. There were widespread hopes for 
peace in the world, and few people in the 
United States, either Republicans or Demo- 
crats, felt that it was necessary for this 
country to arm heavily. If President 
Roosevelt had wished to make a straight- 
forward statement of the matter, he would 
have said President Hoover did not feel 
the need of extensive preparedness in this 
country, and that he himself did not feel 
such need until two or three years ago. 








- Do You 





Keen Up With the News ? - 

















(For answ 


1. Name the two Republicans who were 
appointed to the cabinet by President Roose- 
velt and the positions which they will fill. 


2. Under the Mexican Constitution of 
1917, the president is elected for a term of 
(a) two, (b) six, (c) four, (d) seven years. 
He (a) may, (b) may not be reelected for 
the term immediately following. 


3. Who are two leading Mexican presidential 
candidates ? 


4. The capital of Afghanistan is 


5. Who made this speech before the 1940 
Republican National Convention in Philadel- 
phia: ‘We must advance with a decisive and’ 
determined step upon four major fronts: The 
front of national preparedness. The front 
of fifth column defense. The front of domes- 
tic economic welfare. The front of govern- 
mental effectiveness and integrity”? 


6. What central European government has 
recently reorganized its government along 
lines acceptable to the Nazis? 


7. Who is the dictator-king of that coun- 
try? What political party is now the domi- 
nant one? 


8. Where has the temporary French govern- 
ment been located, from which place Premier 
Petain sent delegates to meet the Germans? 


ers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 1) 


True or false: “This same city served as the 
capital of France in 1914.” 


9. In what famous forest did the Nazis meet 
the French delegates to impose their armistice 











in the same railway car in which the World 
War armistice was signed? 


10. True or false: “Hitler sat in the chair 


which Marshal sat in 22 
years previously.” 
11. The French’ general, undersecretary 


of war in the cabinet of former Premier Paul 
Reynaud, who urged the French to continue 
the war against Germany and who appointed 
himself leader of the French outside France, 
is (a) Maurice Gamelin; (b) Alphonse Jo- 
seph Georges; (c) Maxime Weygand; (d) 
Charles de Gaulle. 


12. True or false: “Under the Nazi peace 
terms with France, the cost of maintenance of 


German occupying troops is to be paid by 
France.” 


13. Name the villa outside Rome where the 
French-Italian armistice was signed. 


14. What European statesman said: “Pity 
is for the weak, and our terrible fate has made 
us stronger than ever before”? 


15. The famous German exile, mathemati- 
cian, and Nobel prize winner, who recently 
completed his final naturalization examina- 
tion prior to acquiring United States citizen- 
ship, is Where does 
he now teach? 


16. True or false: “According to a recent 
Gallup pol!, nearly two persons in every 
three are in favor of adopting compulsory 
military training.” 


17. What little European country, about 
the size of Maine, which so far has managed 
to stay out of the European conflict, has 
the third largest empire in the world? 


18. Name two American 
are over 300 years old. 

19. Who is 
army? 

20. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., ambas- 
sador to the government, has 
been ordered to . to maintain con- 
tact with the refugee government there. 


colleges which 


commander of the German 


Such a statement might not have been con- 
sidered to be “smart politics,” but it would 
probably have been appreciated by the 
American people. 

The Republicans are equally tricky in 
their statements. At the Philadelphia con- 
vention they are attacking President Roose- 
velt for not having done more toward pre- 
paring the country for war. Governor 
Stassen of Minnesota in his keynote ad- 
dress, speaking of national defense, said: 
“And what shall be our leadership as we 
move forward upon this tremendous task? 
Shall it be that group of men who for 
seven years have been in complete charge 
of our government, using the Democratic 
label?” He then accuses the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration of failing to arm during the 
last seven years; years which have seen the 
march toward war in Europe. 

Governor Stassen implies that a Repub- 
lican administration would have _ been 
more careful of national defense. But. 
says the New York Times, “the plain fact 
is that the Republican party has been if 
anything more derelict in this matter than 
the Democratic party. A year ago a ma- 
jority of the Republican members of the 
Senate was still voting against a proposal 
to increase the army’s air strength to 
6,000 planes and against another proposal 
to lay in a store of strategic war materials. 
Two years ago an even larger majority of 
both Senate and House Republicans was 
unwilling to authorize additional battle- 
ships for the Navy. The truth is that the 
present keen interest of the Republican 
party in national defense is of fairly recent 
origin, and that it postdates the successes 
of the German army.” 

Intelligent, straight-thinking people will 
require of the leaders of both parties that 
they do more than merely to point out 
the weakness of their opponents. Thought- 
ful people will demand that these leaders 
compare the positions and performances of 
the two parties. 





DEFENSE OF HEMISPHERE 


(Concluded from page 8) 

after Italy entered the war, Getulio Vargas, 
the Brazilian president, defended European 
dictatorships and scathingly attacked “the 
sterile demagogy of political democracy.” 

It must also be emphasized, of course, 
that the economic and political influence 
of the United States is strong in Latin 
America. If the United States presses for 
the adoption of a particular program, tere 
are many reasons why Latin-American na- 
tions would hesitate to offend their great 
neighbor by refusing to accept it. When 
all this has been said, however, it must be 
admitted that the outlook for a unanimous 
all-American front in defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere against every form of ag- 
gression, direct or indirect, is not altogether 
encouraging. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


bases in more vulnerable areas of the 
hemisphere. By his conquest of continental 
Europe, Hitler may fall heir to the Western 
Hemisphere possessions of France and the 
Netherlands, besides those of Denmark. 
Technically, the German conqueror could 
claim occupation of the French islands of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, in the Lesser 
Antilles, athwart the Panama Canal, and 
French Guiana. He would have an equally 
valid claim upon the Dutch colonies, Suri- 
nam in northwestern South America be- 
tween the British and French Guianas; and 
even more important, the islands lying just 
north of Venezuela, Aruba and Curacao. 
These possessions (barring Aruba, where 
great refineries process Venezuelan petro- 
leum) have little intrinsic value. But they 
are vital in strategic calculations, as was 
pointed out in detail in THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, June 24. 

Entirely apart from the technical or legal 
rights that might justify a German claim 
upon these Caribbean outposts, it is incon- 
ceivable that the United States would tol- 
erate their transfer to the German flag. If 
any attempt should be made to seize them, 
there is no question that it would be re- 
sisted. That has been made clear by the 
State Department and the Congress, which 
have reaffirmed the intention of the United 
States to maintain intact the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


Fifth Columns 


The Monroe Doctrine and the warnings, 
sent directly to Rome and Berlin by the 
State Department, that it would be enforced 
to the hilt will undoubtedly discourage any 
immediate totalitarian ventures in the Car- 
ibbean ‘area. But the Monroe Doctrine is 
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limited in scope. It is incapable of chal- 
lenging the new revolutionary techniques 
employed by totalitarian government to 
penetrate and establish footholds in foreign 
territory. The Doctrine guards against the 
formal transfer of American soil to the flag 
of a non-American power. It offers no pro- 
tection against the establishment on the 
American continent of Fascist or Nazi gov- 
ernments, sympathetic to the European dic- 
tators and willing to connive in their 
schemes of expansion. 

It is well to bear in mind, by way of 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Henry L. Stimson, secretary of war, 
and Col. Frank Knox, secretary of navy; 
2. (b). (b); 3. Juan Andreu Almazan and 
Manuel Avila Camacho; 4. Kabul; 5. Gover- 
nor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota; 6. Ru- 


mania; 7. Carol. the pro-Nazi Iron Guard 
Party; 8. Bordeaux. true; 9. Compiegne; 
10. Foch. true; 11. (d); 12. true; 13. villa 


Incisa; 14. Winston Churchill; 15. Albert 
Einstein. Princeton University; 16. true; 17. 
Portugal; 18. Harvard, and William and 
Mary College; 19. Colonel General von 
Brauchitsch; 20. Polish. London. 
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HOW THE LEADING POWERS SHARE IN LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 


background, that in all the major South 
American countries there are great colonies 
of German and Italian descent. The Nazi 
government claims that there are 700,000 
Germans in Brazil, 200,000 in Argentina, 
30,000 in Chile. The Italians are even 
more numerous; in Brazil, 10,000,000; in 
Argentina, 4,000,000; in Uruguay, 900,000. 
These figures, of course, are official Rome 
and Berlin claims and as such they are sub- 
ject to heavy discount. Allowing for exag- 
gerated German and Italian claims, it re- 
mains true, nevertheless, that South Amer- 
ica harbors very sizable groups of Germans 
and Italians. 

Most of them, it goes without saying, are 
entirely loyal to their governments and 
have severed all political ties with the coun- 
tries of their origin. But a few, in num- 
bers and wealth sufficient to exert pressure, 
have stubbornly maintained the social 
structure and the political sympathies in- 
herited from the Old World. Particularly 
Germans, in southern Chile, in Uruguay, 
and in the Brazilian state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, have been organized into tight little 
communities, maintaining their own schools 
and their bunds. Under the guidance of 
Nazi agents from among their own number, 
trained in Berlin at the School for High 
Political Studies for Nazi Youth in Foreign 
Countries, these German racial islands have 
in many cases been converted to the Nazi 
creed. With the advance of the Nazi ar- 
mies through western Europe, they have 
come to regard themselves as the vanguard, 
in the New World, of a Nazi mission that 
will ultimately engulf South America. 

Nazi agents are not provided with doc- 
trines alone. They have enormous funds so 
as to supply Latin-American newspapers, 
short of revenue, with free news services 
prepared in Berlin and containing, natu- 
rally, effective doses of propaganda. The 
agents have, in addition, large advertising 
contracts at their disposal and they are 
in many instances able to compel sym- 
pathetic views on the editorial pages of 
the press. Finally, the Nazi agents, schooled 
in the technique of the Fifth Column, 
have made many contacts with disgruntled 
politicians whose desire for personal ad- 
vancement sometimes obscures the precise 
ethics of patriotism. 

There is nothing new in the disclosure of 
this widespread network of Nazi intrigue 
and activity in Latin America. It has been 
going on for years. But in the last few 
weeks it has had alarming results and has 
posed a complex and not easily solved 
problem for the United States. Investi- 
gations conducted by the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment disclosed an extensive plot whose 
purpose, reportedly, was to turn that coun- 
try into “an agricultural colony for Ger- 
many.” The plan, in line with German 
parachute tactics, envisaged the seizure of 
key points, railway junctions, harbors, air- 
fields, and power plants by a small group of 
Nazi agents and Fifth Column sympathiz- 
ers. Elsewhere in Latin America there were 
reports no less disturbing. 

Now the peculiar difficulty in coping with 
revolutionary intrigue of the kind that was 
frustrated in Uruguay is that it is conducted 
by persons of Latin-American citizenship. 
It constitutes, not an assault by a foreign 
country in violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, but rather an internal revolution, the 
concern solely of the government involved 
and not of the United States. It may be 
as clear as daylight that the rebellion is, in 
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fact, not an ordinary rebellion but rather a 
maneuver on the part of a foreign country 
to obtain a foothold in the Americas. Yet, 
by the policy of the Good Neighbor in which 
the United States undertook not to inter- 
vene in the “internal” affairs of Latin 
America, we must ignore the fact and ac- 
cept the fiction. 

At the forthcoming conference of the 
Pan-American foreign ministers in Havana, 
the many problems connected with hemi- 
sphere defense will come under discussion 
and among these the problem of coping 
with the Fifth Column revolutionary tech- 
nique may occupy a primary place. With 
every government in Latin America aroused 
to the danger of foreign penetration, it is 
possible that the meeting will result in more 
unanimous sentiment than has_ hitherto 
been achieved by the nations of this con- 
tinent. But the difficulties in the way of 
effective agreement—entirely apart from 
universally applauded and rather innocuous 
declarations—are almost staggering. 

First and foremost is the fact that no 
major South American country is going to 
be in a hurry to offend the German empire. 
Diplomats, no less than armed forces, move 
on their stomachs. For over a decade, 
Latin America has sold about 65 per cent of 
its exports to Europe. These exports, in 
most cases, are primary agricultural prod- 
ucts that could have no market in the 
United States. And these exports are vital 
to Latin America, constituting, it is esti- 
mated, a third of their total production. 
With Germany now in control of most of 
the markets for Latin American goods, it is 
highly doubtful whether any government 
south of the Panama Canal could endanger 
its nation’s economic stability by giving of- 
fense to Berlin. It would be more inclined 
to tolerate Nazi activities than to risk a 
major depression. 

To relieve our neighbors of dependence 
upon Germany and to make it possible for 
them to refuse dictation from any source, 
President Roosevelt has proposed the crea- 
tion of a $2,000,000,000 purchasing cor- 
poration, largely financed by the United 
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States. This corporation, acting as an in- 
ternational monopoly, will buy up the sur- 
plus products of the entire hemisphere and 
then resell them or otherwise dispose of 
them as it sees fit. With an assured market 
for their exports, it is argued, the govern- 
ments of Latin America will be free to deal 
with subversive influences unhampered by 
economic dictation. 


A Bold Plan 


The scheme may be successful. It is 
certainly bold and unlike anything the 
United States has ever attempted. But it 
is as yet only on paper. Congressional and 
press opposition to it is mounting. Meat, 
wheat, and raw-material producers in 
this country will fear increased competi- 
tion from Latin-American products. It 
is uncertain how Latin America will re- 
spond to it unless it can obtain pretty defi- 


nite assurances that once passed _ by 
Congress it will not subsequently be 
abandoned. President Roosevelt can give 


no assurances on this score. Neither can 
Secretary Hull. But entirely apart from 
the uncertainty regarding the attitude of 
Congress toward the proposal, the creation 
of a super-purchasing agency under United 
States financial control is likely to arouse 
fears, always latent among ocr neighbors, 
of a new United States imperialism. 
There is nothing that has happened in 
recent months to suggest that Latin Amer- 
ica, despite its alarm over Nazi intrigue, 
would jump to accept what it may regard 
as United States imperialism as a substitute 
for German-Italian imperialism. It is not 
a question of democracies’ uniting to meet 
a potential common foe. Diplomatic cour- 
tesy and tact oblige our State Department 
to speak of “the great American democ- 
racies” of the Western Hemisphere. But 
with a few rare exceptions, most of the 
Latin-American governments are personal, 
clique, or party dictatorships. And some 
of these dictators are not inclined to look 
upon the fascist states of Europe with the 
concern felt in Washington. Only the day 
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“That telephone 
at the race track.” 

“I’m not surprised. 
the wrong plugs!” 


operator lost 100 bucks 
She’s always picking 
-GARGOYLE 





Gas Station Attendant: “You asked for 
five, sir, but it'll only take four. Will you 
drive around a bit, and come back for the 
other one?” —PuNcH 





Too late to do anything about it now, but 
why didn’t we have the brush salesmen take 
the census? They have to call, anyway. 

—Buffalo Eveninc News 





“That new farmhand is terribly ignorant.” 
“How’s that?” 
“He found some milk bottles in the grass 
and insisted he had found a cow’s nest.” 
—Oswestry COMMERCIAL CIRCULAR 





First Communist: “Nice weather we're hav- 
ing, comrade.” 

Second Communist: “Yes, but the rich are 
having it, too.” —CappPer’s WEEKLY 





Small Daughter (during play): “Mummy, 
do you see those shiny heads in the front 
row?” 

Mother: “S-s-sh. Yes, dear, I do.” 

Daughter: “Did they buy their tickets 
from the scalpers?” —NONSENSE 





Father: “So you desire to become my son- 
in-law?” 

Suitor: “Well, I—er, not exactly. 
if I marry your daughter, 
see how I can get out of it.” 


Of course, 
I—er, ah, don’t 


—SNOOPARADE 





“Kennesaw had it fixed up like a store he saw in 


the city once. 
KELLER IN COLLIER'S 


